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mtxQductici'i 



Iho purpose of this Manual is to provide planners of professional 
developnent programs for practicing and aspiring school administrators with 
basic background information related to mentoring, it is assumed that this 
concept may be helpful to those administrators and would be administrators 
who seek professional su^wrt as they go about the business of leading 
schools. In the pages that follow, information will be provided about the 
fundamental concepts that underlie mentoring in editcation. and many of the 
most frequenUy^iscus?^ issues concerning the actual iitplementation of 
inentor programs wUl be reviewed. We hqpa that the information presented 
here v;ili be usefta In assisting you to go throu^ the basic stages that are 
necessary in establishing a mentoring program in your school or district, 
whether it is designed merely to oonply with sane type of mandated 
oertification program such as the required a.try year support activities for 
Ohio school administrators, or as of an ongoing effort to prxnote the 
professional develqpment of all administrators in your school district. 

It is iirportant to note that the use of mentoring for cdministrative 
professional development is truly in an eitibryonic stage at this point. It 
Is something that many people are talking about. However, only a few 
exanples of active administrative mentoring prcgians are now found across 



tha nation. As a result, users of this Manual wUl not find many precise 
prescriptions of 'tperfect" mentoring programs, instead, it will be the 
responsibility of those vjho review the material ve have included here to 
transform the fundamental ideas presented here into actiai plans that fit 
local conditions and needs. 

We make an luportant assunption throucjvsut this Manual, and that is, 
of OGurse, that mentoring is a powerful tool to be utilized as a way to 
assist begijinlng adralnistratoi-s survive their first years in office, and to 
get over the first difficult hurdles that they will face on the Job. But ve 
believe that mentoring can be much more than elnply a "safety net- that 
enables peq>le sliiply to "get by", it may also be viewed as an Inportant 
form of ongoing professional development that benefits both the mentor and 
the person being mentored (or "protegee," as we will use the term 
oonsistenUy throus^out this Manual), ifentoring may be a particularly 
potent activity during the first years of a new career. However, it may 
also be viewed as something that can happen throughout a professional 
lifetime. 

Another issue that we raise here is that, in sane ways, what will 
be discussing in this Manual is not classical mentoring in the sense that 
such a practice is tjpically a naturally evolved sort of relationship 
between two people in an organization, in most cases, true mentors take an 
Interest in a newoaner, and a helping relatlon^ip emerges, it is not 
creataa. What we will describe here for the n«st part is the way in whldi 
formal mentoring relationships can be "constructed". We hope that, while 
this is an inportant dlf fereix:e between the wayr; in which sane mentoring 
relationships might be develci^J, there are still enough ctovlous benefits 
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fcwnd in mentoring that allcws even contrived telationships to be helpful to 
beginning aaroinistrators. We suspect, too, that inaiv of the "constructed 
inentorshlpa" that are created will likely beaxna very natural, ehated, and 
helping relationships over time. 



X« IBfiO? IS MENiOKlM*? 

In this section, a review of recent literature describing tentoring 
is provided. First, several basio definitions are oonsideved. uext, the 
use of Bientoring relationships outside the field of education is briefly 
described. Third, sotna of the ways in Mdch the concept of tnentoring has 
been a{:plied within professional education are exaained. Finally, we 
esqplore the use of mentoring specifically as it is related to the area of 
administrative professional dsvelopRient. 

Definitions of Mentoring 

Before beginning any review of mentoring, we find it necessary to 
consider soma of the ways in %ftiich this practice has been defined. In 
recent years, mentoring relationships have becora extreaoely popular, and 
its application has been viewed as almost a panacea for dealing with nary of 
the lifidtationa often felt to eadst in education as well as many other 
fields. 

Kaking use of mentoring relationships as a way to enhance 
professional preparation activities is certainly not a new one. Ihe ooncq)t 
of the mentor serving as a type of wise guide to a younger protegee dates 
back to Homer's Odyssey. Mentor was the teacher entrusted by Odysseus to 
tutor his son, Telemachus. Based on this literary description, we have been 
provided over the oejituries with a lasting image of the wise and patient 
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counselor serving to shape and guide the lives of younger, less- 
es^ienoed oolleagues. 

^ image of mentoring persists in inany of the roost recent 
definitions of this practice. Ashbum. Mann, and Purdue (1987) defined 
mentoriiig as "the establishment of a personal relationship for the purpose 
of professional instruction and guidance." As a result, Lester (1981) noted 
that this activity Is an iirportant part of adult learning because of its 
holistic and individualized approad.^ to learning in an experiential fashion, 
defined ly Bova and. Shilllps (1984) as "learning resultljig from or 
associated with e)^ienoe." 

Other related definitions are found in abundance. Sheehy (1976) 
defined a mentor as "one takes an active interest in the career 
developnent of another person ... a non-parental role model actively 
provides guidance, sv^rt, and opportunities for the protegee ..." ihe 
Wbodlands Group (1980) called mentors guides "who support a person's dream 
and help put (the dream] into effect in the world ..." Levinson (1978), 
in his classic analysis of the socialization of young men to professional 
roles, noted that a mentor, as a critical actor in the developmental 
process, is "one defined not in terms of the formal role, but in terms of 
the diaracter of the relationship and the function it serves ... a mixture 
of parent and peer. A mentor may act as host and guide welcoming the 
initiate into a new occupational and social world, arid acquainting the 
protegee with its values, customs, resources, and cast of diaracters." 
Another definition recently suggested by ifasden and his associates (1988) 
is also relevant when considered in terms of its application to mentorii^ 
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for educational adndnistxators: 

lt» mentor is a master at providing o|3portunities for tho growth 
of others, by identifyjjig situations and events rAdOi contribute 
knowledge and e}{perienoe to the life of the stewaid. 
Opportunities are not happenstance; th^ must be thou^tfdlly 
designed and organized into logical sequence. Scmetimes hazards 
are attached to opportunity. Ihe mentor tfiOces great pains to help 
the steward recognize and negotiate eu^gerous situations, m 
doing all this, the mentor has an opportunity for growth through 
service, which is the highest form of leadership. 
Whatever the v?pecific definition, the element that appears to serve as 
the foundation of any conceptualization of mentoring is the fact that this 
activity needs to be understood always as a part of the true developtiental 
relationship that is tied directly to an appreciation of life and career 
stages. Xram (1985) examined mentoring in private industry and observed 
that different of relatiowSiips are apprcpriate at various times in a 
person's career, she divided these times into early, middle, and late 
career years and suggested that people tend to have vasUy different 
mentoring needs in eadi of these time frames. As Kram observed, ••Research 
on adult development (levinson, et al., 1978; Gould, 1978) and career 
development (Hall, 1976; Schein. 1976) has established that, at each stage 
of life and a career, individuals face a predictable set of needs and 
concerns which are characteristics of their particular age and career 
history. •• What is interesting to note here is the fact that discussions of 
mentoring relationships in education have not taken on the same perspective 
suggesting the need for differentiated and developmental relationships. 
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•MentMB" retain the earn tiUea and responsibilities without teganl fbr 
aifferent needs and Interests of people «to need mentorln,. ihe only 
recognition ef varying suwort is fwnd in the recent smSases en nentorH^ 
for first year teachers now found In vetv states. 

JUtedded within this noUon of the mentor serving as a guide to adult 
developnent is the expectation that this person is to etqage in the idd-life 
task of generativi^, or -ooncem for and Interest in guiding the next 
generation" (^ferria«, 1983). iMa praetioe includes "everything that is 
generated f ran . generation to generation; ehildren, proajcts. ideas, and 
wcarks of art" (Evans. 1967). ihis fu«*ion of iientoring is t. fom of 
"tordi passing" 6m one generation to the next. Again, fe» fonnal efforts 
exist to Instituticnalise this practice In professional education. 

Given the Intense and powerful nature of mentoring relationships, 

there are certain potentially harmful consequences Of such efforts. Meter 
(1980), ft,r exaitple, noted the possible ways in whid, mentoring can be 

detrimental to gr«rth vhen protegees develop too great a reliance on i«nt^ 
v«» are expected to provide aU p<»slMe answers to all possible questions, 
in cases such as this, mentoriiig no longer exists; rather, a type of: 
<»^en<y relationship is formed, a«l gro«U. by the protegee is rarely 
possible. 

Most current definitions place great enthasis on the ways in vhich the 
»antor provides suBport and guidance to the protegee. However, it must 
also be cteerved that such onwey relationships are not the only 
Characteristics of msntorlng. in fact, this relationship might also be 
aescrlbed as a "^jlually-enhanolng" one (Kram, 1985) where the career 
«Jvanc«ent and personal davelopxent of each participating imber was 
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eomehcw addressed, iha value of this of oono^jtuallzation Is that it 
einphaslzes the fact that true jnentorlng has the potential to be as 
beneficial to the mentor as it is to the pratagee. Whether such potential 
ia ever achieved is one of the issues cunenUy being o^loxed in a study of 
the iniMct of mentoring as a part of an experimental program designed to 
pxegaxo future school prijxjipals (Playko 6 DareSh, 1988) . 

Mentoring is described as an accepted and vital part of the 
developmental procfeises in many different professional fields. As Schein 
(1978) noted, the concept has long been utilized in business organizations 
to connote sudi diverse images as "teacher, coach, trainer, positive role 
model, developer of talent, opener of doors, protector, sponsor, or 
successAil leader." m fact, the current literaturo suggests that 
mentoring needs to be understood as a oonibination of most, if not all, of 
these individual role descriptors (Galvez-Hjoinevik, 1986). ihus, the 
practice of mentoring is a crucial one to be included as a ccnf^onent of any 
experiential professional preparation program. Guides, counselors, or 
ooadhes (if the term "mentor" beccmes over-used) are needed to help 
neophytes negotiate their way through a field and "make sense" out of vihat 
is happening around them in an organization, and also vitmt is going on in 
their personal lives. As a result, there is considerable potential to be 
found in applying the concept of mattering to the professional development 
of school administrators (Daresh, 1983) , 

Mentors are different from the types of role models that may work with 
aspiring administrators during conventional field-based learning activities 
and preservice practica. Kram (1985) , for exanple, noted that other terms 
vAiich mi^t be used to describe developmental relationships in work settings 
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includs ('sponsorship," "oodchlngi" "role nodelincTi" "oounselincr," and even 
"friendship." Shapiro, Haseltinai and RcMa ^1978} suggested that there is a 
of oontinuum of advisozy relationships that facilitate access to 
positions of leadership in organizations. On one hand is a "peer pal" 
relationship, and on the other end of the oontinuum is the true inentor 
relationship; 

Peer pal; Someone at the same level as yourself with whom you 
share infozmation, strategies, and mutual support for mutual 
benefit. 

H^llsls: Can ej^lain the system but is not usually in a position to 
chanpion a protegee. 

SQOQggs: Less powerful than a patron in prcmoting and shaping the 
career of a protegee. 

£a£]2QDS An influential person v/ho uses his or her cwn power to 
help you advance in your career. 

Vtsnton fai intensive paternalistic relationship in vhich an 
individual assumes the role of both teacher and advocate. 
Ohese types of developmental relationships tend to focus on the 
business-oriented concept of finding relationships that ate designed to 
foster career development. Similar perspectives are offered by many others, 
including Dalton, Ihampson, and Price (1977), Anderson and Deianna (1980), 
Van Vorst (1980) , and Clutterbuck (1985) . 



Mentoring Outside Bclucatlcn 

Iftich of tha current literature makes it appear that the oonoept of 
mentoring was reoenUy invented by professional educators. Such is clearly 
not the cs^. Mentoring has long been recognized as an Inportant activity 
in the world of private business and i«!ustry. Here, younger meidsers of the 
organization are "shown the ropes" and led toward greater career success 
through the intervention of others who provide the direction necessary to 
adiieve personal goals and anibiticns. ihe e}eaRple3 of senior colleagues is 
a key to finding greater happiness and fUlfUlroent on the job. Ftor the most 
part, this type of mentor-protegee relation^p has been an Informal one 
where both parties involved in a relationship tend naturally to gravitate 
toward one another based on sudh things as ocmmon goals, ocmmon interests, 
and other factors that cannot be engineered or arranged by others. A senior 
staff rmber sees promise in "the new kid," takes an interest in that 
person's professional life, and over time, provides feedback to the younger 
co-worker so that he or she will have a better chance to succeed in the 
organization, ihe value of this type of naturally-developed mentoring has 
been seen by many ocarpanies as an activity that should be institutionalized, 
encouraged, and even required as a standard practice for all new employees. 
Kfeele, Buckner, and Bushnell (1987) , among others, have noted that formal, 
ottganizationally-sponsored and endorsed mentor programs have reoenUy been 
initiated in settings sudi as the Internal Revenue Service and many large 
OGmmercial banks and insurance companies, m these and other situations 
Where mentoring has been viewed as an effective strategy that may serve to 
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pranote personal and professional davelopmenti the bringing of nsdr leaders 
('on board" assumes nar^ of the following characteristics noted by Henry 
(1987): 

1. Mentoring arrangonsnts are a small but iiqportant part of normal 
sanagenent training for selected emplcfyees, 

2. What id typically referred to as **iaentoringt* often tends to be, in 
facti an activity of **ooachina,** a sfaobang people ^hsM %)e do it arcund 
here.** 

3. Organizational cultures support the developkoent of future managers, and 
thus there are t^ically certain formal or informal rewards associated 
with mentoring as well as being mentored. 

I^ivate industries clearly have recognized for quite scros time that 
naturally developed, informal mentor-protegee relationships exist, and that 
these relationships pay dividends to the organization as well as the 
Individual peqple who are ijivolved. As a result, they are viewed as having 
sufficient value to warrant the creation of more formalized, 
institutionally-created and started mentoring arrangements. 

Another area vAiere the concept of mentoring has received considerable 
attention in recent years has been in the identification and develqpment of 
leadership skills by women moving into executive roles (Botton, 1980; 
Shakeshaft, 1987). One great barrier to wcanen seeking advancement to 
managerial positions has historically been said to be the lack of other 
wcsnen who are available to serve as role models and mentors in euperordinate 
positions in most organizations. There are few women who are in positions 
that are 'liigher up" in the system to open doors i i individuals ready to 
assume greater authority, responsibility, or prestige. As a result, the 
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mentor has been seen as a person vAio is essentUX to assisting the 
individual wcsnan learn 1km to oope with the realities of a system by 
pointing out the proper routes to t'ollov, the situations to avoidi and the 
ways to behave if she wishes to become sore suooessful in the work place 
(Dalo2, 1983) • As was true of the aentoring r61e described earlier in the 
are of private business and industry, the nentor-protegee relationship for 
wcmen going into management (or any other professional rolSi for that 
mattcir) tends to be an infonnali natural, and evolved one that is typically 
not structured and created by the cnploying systen. Xt is a type of 
mentoring that siirply "happens.** 

Mentoring in Prof essional Education 

Kithin the past few years, the potential value of mentoring as a 
feature of professional development for educational personnel has been 
appreciated and understood more cccpletely (Keuppi 1985; Krv^Pi 1987; 
Zinpher & Reiger, 1988). It is now generally accepted that wise, mature 
mentors have always been around to help new teachers learn their craft in 
ways that were not usually covered in most preservioe teacher education 
prograins in the university (Gehrke & Fay, 1984; Gehrke, 1988). Vftiat is now 
taking place with considerable regularity and visibility, particularly in 
the area of teacher education, is the development of formal, contrived, and 
institutionally-supported mentoring programs. Studies by KTupp (1984), 
UtUe, Gallagher, and O'Neal (1984), Showers (1984), and HUling-Austin, 
Baines, and Smith (1985) have all described the inportance of mentoring 
relationships as a way of 2ielping classroom teachers to became more 
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effective, and have suggested that mentoring programs ntust be deliberately 
started as a vay to ehhanoe the quality of induction for nev teac&iers to 
classroans, in this regard, Bagan and Walter (1982) studied a group of 
elementary school teachers early in their careers and found that those 
individuals viho had mentors credited them with helping the teachers gain 
self-oonfidenoe, learn technical aspects of their jobs, better understand 
the e3qpectations of administrators, develop creativity, and v»rk effectively 
with others, ohese and many other studies of the value of mentoring for 
teadiers (HardcasUe, 1988) have led California, Chio (Borers & BDerhart, 
1988), and several other states to mandate mentoring systems, at least for 
beginning teadiers. More of the same of laws vill no doubt follow 

across the nation over the next few years. 

Oie Potential of Montoring as V&rt of /kJninistiator Develcpnent 

It is not particularly surprising to note, then, that the role of the 
mentor appears to be one that will continue to play a rather significant 
role in future sdiemes designed to imprxave the quality of educational 
personnel in general, with special attention now being paid to school 
administrators. As eirphasis has been placed cn efforts to find strategies 
for preparing sdiool leaders which go beyond traditional university-based 
programs, there is a corresponding awareness that mentoring is an inportant 
concept that has some rather obvious inplications for the ways in which 
beginning administrators and aspirl^ig administrators might enjoy more 
Euooessful transitions fron the world of teadiing to the world of 
administering. 
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aha concept of mentoriivrf has at least two potential applications as a 
way to inprove the ways in which people beom school administrators, ihe 
first of these is related to the Identification of Individuals who would 
serve as appropriate role models for beginning administrators. fteqpenUy, 
the tern "mentor^ is assigned to the experienoed administrator who happens 
to be available to answer the questions of novice colleagues, m recognize 
that It tmuld be desirable for such iixJlviduals ao these to beocna true 
mentors to the beglnnljig administrators with vftwn they work, and such a 
relationship may evolve. However, we suggest that being a Q)onsor, patron, 
or role model Is ly no means the same thing as being a true mentor In the 
ways In iMch we believe beginning administrators need as part of their 
initial professional formation. To be sure, we believe that It Is crucial 
for someone to work with the new administrator to describe procedures, 
policies, and normal practices in a school or district, it Is also critical 
that sGmeone be able to provide feedback to the beginner oonoeming the 
extent to whldh he or ^e has been able to master the technical skills 
associated with the performance of an administrative role. 

Wa suggest that therj are currently soma rather spirited discussions 
taking place In the field of teacher education which should cause us to 
examine quite carefully our untested beliefs in the absolute value of 
induction programs that place great reliance on ••mentors" who serve only to 
show people "how to do it." in teacher education, maity have questioned the 
assumed value of the oonc^ of directed practice in role. Prom Dewey 
(1938) to more recent observations by Berliner (1984), Cniidkshank and 
Armaline (1986), and Zeichner (1985), numerous cautions have been offered 
that field-based learning experiences may actually be viewed as 
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"mlseducativa," and that they often create r^gnitlva and behavioral traps 
which close avenues to oonoeptual and social changes that may be warrant 
(Daresh & Fape, 1987) . in Short, many current prograno that premise people 
suooess fcy "watdilng over a seasoned veteran's shoulder" may serve to 
Pt^>are people only for what is found at present, not for what might be in 
the future, if the mentor's reqjonsibilltiea are limited to the guidance 
ot a beginning administrator to sinply "survive" the first year on the jcto, 
and avoid "getting into trouble," the potential of mentoring, we believe, 
will rarely be reached^ 

A second potential value of the concept of mentoring as part of a 
program for the induction of beginning administrators is found in its 
application as part of a process that ve refer to as "Professional 
Formation", Uhis is a part of what we believe must be three equal parts in 
the development of rm administrators, other dimensions are "taidemic 
Preparation" (where the theory of administration is presented) , and "Field- 
Based learning" (the actauisition of skills while actually being in the "hot 
seat"). Mentoring is an absolutely essential part of the Professional 
Formation dimension. 

In our view of the induction process for beginning school 
administrators, there are some very distinct differences between the duties 
of a role model and a mentor. A role model, for exanple, may be seen as a 
person consulted periodically by the novice as a way to learn a way to 
constTMct a master schedule for a school, observe a teacher, conduct a 
Btudent^arent oonferenoe, or many other daUy activities, in much the same 
way that an apprentice may learn practical skills frm a master tradesman, 
on the other hand, our view is that a mentor also goes beyond this modelling 
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function by serving oa a person v«io is mora inclined to prod the beginner to 
leatn hov to do eoncsthing aooordlng to his or her personal ekills and 
talents, m short, ws belleva that a mentor is liJcely to raise note 
questiems than provide answers to the person with whom he or she is 
interacting. 

Mentoring as part of the professional develGpment of beginning school 
adndnistrators is a critical re^»nsibili1y. Oonseq^tently, a person vAio 
would serve as a mentor must possess the deep desire to serve in this 
capacity. An Ideal arrangeoent for mentoring would involve the careful 
matdiing of protegees with ideal mentors. There would be a oneM»^ 
roatdilng based on analyses of professional goals, interpersonal styles, 
learning needs, and perhaps many other variables that might be explored 
prior to placing beginning administrators with their mentors. We realize 
that in the real world of schools, it is nearly iii|)06sible to engage in such 
perfect matching practices. Most mentoring relationships that are formed 
to ccwply with the e4)ectatlcns of the state guidelines for the induction 
off school administratoru will be formed as "marriages of convenience," and 
not as ideal, naturally develc^ partnerships. stUl, we believe that an 
avjareness of the potential values of mentoring, as well as a review of seme 
of the basic issues to be addressed in conceptualizing such prograitts will be 
helpful to those who are expected to provide leadership to entry year 
programs for school administrators. 
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Iho devslopnent of effectiva mentoring prograias iRvolves a great deal 
of attention to toany Gpecif ic issued prior to beginning the first efforts at 
thd inplementatioii of cudi activities. Xn this section, wa turn our 
attention to jnany of these oonoems, intiluUng tha characteristics of good 
mentors and problems and issues that need to he faced as part of the design 
of any ocnpvi^iensive prpgram. 

fSiaracteristiiGB of Hcntars 

A norber of desired characteristics are listed here to aid in the 
selection of those vto would serve as mentors in entry year programs for 
school adninistxators (Oaresh 6 Playko, Forthcoming) : 
!• Mentors should have e^perienoe as practicing school administrators, and 

they should be generally regarded by their peers and others as being 

effective. 

2* Mentors must demonstrate gonerally*aooq[>ted positive leadership 
qualities, such as (but not necessarily limited to) : 

a. intelligence 

b. good (oral and written) ooRsmmication sJdllfs 

c« past, present, and future understanding with simultaneous 
orientation 

d. aooeptanoe of multiple alternative solutions to oonplex problems 
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e. clarity of vision and the ability to share that vision with others 

in tha organization 
f • vell-develQped interpersonal skills and sensitivities 

3. »!^tors need to be able to the right questions of beginning 
adainlstratorsi and not just provide the i^ri^t** answers all the tine. 

4. Msntora nust aocqpt "another way of doing things^** and avoid the 
tendency to tell beginners that the way to do scnething is** the way I 
used to do it." 

5« Mentors should esfpress the desire to see people go beyond their present 
levels of perfonnanoei even if it mi^t mean that they are able to do 
SGins things better than the mentors ni^t be able to do the sane 
things. 

6. Kentors need to model the principles of continuous learning and 
reflection. 

7. Mentors must exhibit the awareness of the political and social 
realities of life in at least one school system; they must lano/i the 
*<real way** that things get done. 

In additioni Patricia Kaensly and Elaine Edlind (1986) suggested the 
following characteristics of *'ideal" mentors: 

1. Outstanding kncwledge, sKlllSi and expertise in a particular domain. 

2. Enthusiasm that is sinoerSi convincing, and most iirportantly, 
constantly conveyed to their protegees. 

3. The ability to oonsnunicate to others a clear picture of their personcd 
attitudes, values, and ethical standards. 
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4. iha ability to cxTORunicate sensitively the type of feedbadc that is 
needed regarding their protegee's development and progress toward 
desirable standards and CGiipetenoe and professional behavior. 

5. sensitive listening ability to their protegee's ideas, doubts, 
oonoems, and enthusiastic outpourings. 

6. A caring attitude and a belief in their protegee's potential. 

7. flesdbillty and a sense of humor. 

8. A restrained sense of guidance so that their protegee way develop as 
independently as possible. 

rniere are also seme characteristics of individuals Which jai.^t signal 
the fact that they will probably not serve as very effective mentors. Among 
those features, m note the following: 

1. Ineffective mentors are those who are too heavily involved with the 
internal politics of a sdhool system, to the extent that their pi-lmary 
goal is to survive the system and increase their personal status within 
the district. It is inportant for a newoomer to understand the 
political realities of a school system, it is not Important for a 
person to learn how to spend roost of his or her time siirply -Jockeying" 
for position. 

2. It is not typically a wise move to arrange a mentoring relationship 
between a novice and a person who is also new to his or her position as 
a mentor. !ihis is true even if the mentor has many years of experience 
at another position in the system, i^r exaitple, a former experienced 
principal in his or her first year in a central office position 
frequenUy has so many things to learn that he or she may need a 
mentor, and may not have the time to spend with a beginning principal. 
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3. Msntoxs should not be assigned because tlie ecSlwol system believes that 
sucai an assignment will serve to "fix" a marginally effective 
administrator. While it is true that service as a mentor has been 
^hGwn to be a way to increase the mentor's effectiveness, it does not 
naka good sense to match a beginner with anyone vto is not able to 
denwistrate the very best behaviors associated with being an 
educational administrator. 

4. Ineffective mentors have a long history of hi^ staff turnover rates in 
their buildings or school districts. 

5. Ineffective mentors demonstrate «Jai»i it all" behavion; itk*. attitudes 
when discussing their afsproaches to dealing with administrative 
problems, clearly, self^nfidenoe is a desirable cSharacteristlc for a 
mentor. Being dose-mljided about alternative solutions to oaapl&i 
problems, however, is prtjbably a mark of a person's insecurity and 
lacSc of confidence, such features would not qualify a person as a 
particularly effective mentor. 

«iere are also some distljwt potential problems associated with 
mentoring. Ohe use of mentoring relationships is widely-supported as a 
valuable approach to professional developnent for people in many different 
professional fields. Ifowever, there are seme prt4)lems: 

1. Mentors may become too protective and controlling. 

2. Mentors may have personal agendas to fulfill. 

3. Beginning pri .cipals may get only a limited perspective from a single 
mentor. 

4. Mentors may not acknowledge the limitations of their prx>tegees. 

5. Beginners may become too dependent on their mentors. 
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<i» Bsginnars nay Ideallzo and Idoliso thair aentors. 
7. Beginners na^ try to beoone **Gaxbon copies** of their mentors* 
C. FonnaX laentorlng aixangenients nay te too stmctured. 
9. I^Sentors nay ocnpose all beginnijig Principals to an ideal vision or 
standard of perfomanoa ^ch nay never be realized. 



XteqpGnsibillties of HentocB 



Despita any apjnarent linitations on the use of nentoring as a central 
part of induction prograaa for sdiool administrators^ there continues to be 
tremendous values that ray be achieved through these t^pes of programs. 
Most of these benefits are adiieved vAien nentors become engaged in cartying 
out a variety of special functions and responsibilities. Among the nost 
iiit3ortant ares 

1. Advis^ t m this vay» the nentor responds to a protegee's need to 
gain additional Infomaticn needed to carry out a job effectively. 

2. oonw^^catin? } Here, the nentor worlcs consistently to ensure Uiat open 
lines of connunication are always available between himself or herself 
and the protegee. 

3. Oonnselina ! The mentor provides needed emotional support to the 
protegee. 

4. Guidinq s In this xtay, the mentor works to orient and acquaint the new 
administrator to the informal and formal norms of a particular school 
system. 
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5. MadQlliiag ![h3 mentor serves as a tme role snodel to tlie protegee by 
consistently dsmonstrating professional and oanpetent perfonnanoe on 

job. 

6. Brqteestinci! When needed, the mentor serves as a buffer between the 
protegee and those In the school ^yston vto ni^lht wish to detract froro 
the beginner's perfonoanoe. 

7. Skill Daveiopinag ihe mentor assists the protegee in learning fikills 
needed to carry cut the job effectively. 

In addition to thpse listed responsibilities, the mentor nsst also be 
willing to provide the time that may be needed fay a beginning adbidnistrator 
to slnply talk about job-related concerns, t^srhaps the most infiortant thing 
that anyone can do as a mentor is to be available when needed by the 
protegee, not to "fix" problems, but rather, to indicate that someone cares 
about what the beginner is doing. 

Benefits of Mentoring 



It shall be clear to this point that mentoring is not an easy activity, 
and those ii^o serve as mentors have many difficult duties to perform. As a 
result, we point cut that there are many benefits to be derived from a well- 
designed mentoring prcgram. These benefits might best be described in terms 
of things that are IDcely to assist the person serving as a mentor. 

Gray (1983) and Cluttertoudc (1985) identified three major sets of 
benefits to be derived by those ^o serve as mentors. Ohese include 
litproved job satisfaction, Increased peer recognition, and potential career 
advancement. 
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Perhaps the greatest number of rewards for mentors are found in the 
area of iirproved job satisfaction. VexQ, mentors may find that grooming a 
pronlsijig nev administrator is a challenging and stimulating personal 
e>?)erienoe, particularly if the mentor has readied a point in his or her own 
career inhere a lot of the earlier "excitement" is disappearing. Hsntors 
often find that their service In this oapacily is rewarding in other ways, 
one e3<aii|>le of this is found ighen a protegee is suooessful and performs his 
or her job well. Ifentons also ftequently tegtxt a sense of satisfaction in 
seeingf the values and culture of a school system handed over to a new 
generation. 

Mentors also f requenUy indicate that their experiences are ••worth it»» 
because they get increa-^ed recognition trm their peers. In private 
business, in particular, a mentor who identifies a promising enplpyee often 
acquires a rotation for having the type of insight into the needs of the 
conpany that should be rewarded, ihis of benefit is not likely to 
occur in administrative mentoring programs designed to support beginners. 
Hbwever, it is likely that seme mentors have in the past and will continue 
in the future to identify and "tap" talented teachers and other staff 
menibers in their schools to go into administration in the first place. 

Finally, mentors also indicate that they find satisfaction in their 
role because it often provides them with c^rtunities for personal career 
advancement, m this regard, a major pay-^ff is found in that mentors often 
benefit frota the energy and enthusiasm of those who are pnjtegees. ihe 
mentor also receives new ideas and perspectives by allowing protegees to add 
their own insights into the ways in which organizational prtfclems might be 
addressed. Mentors who are attentive to the potential of those with whom 
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they Interact be able to capitalize on a nev scxicoe of knowledge, 
insie^ht, and talent, and they my be able to translate this into their own 
professional growth and advancement, indeed, wise »»old dogs" may learn 
many -new tricks" from sane "young paps," if they are wise enough to st<^ 
and listen. 

Characteristics and Duties of ttostegees 

As we have noted thrcighout this xnanual, the people who participate in 
mentoring programs bear a major portion of the re^ponsibUity for making 
such programs successful. Mentors must possess certain diaracteristics in 
omer to be considered effective. Protegees also have certain 
re^)onslbilities as partners in these relationships as well. Haensly and 
Bdlind (1986) identified sane of the most inportant characteristics and 

duties of those who are being mentored in formal programs. Ihey noted that 
"ideal" protegees should possess: 

1. Enthusiasm about the donain in which they are working, and also about 
their personal involvement in the study of that domain. 

2. !me ability to demonstrate initiative along with a conscientious effort 
to develop their own self-potential. 

3. A oonmitroent to carry through on suggested plans and activities and a 
desire to go beyond any established minimal levels of performance. 

4. An open-minded, drjective, and non-defensive attitude. 

5. A degree of insightfuiness about self and others, often terrpered by a 
good sense of humor. 
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In addition to these types of ccnnitnents and personal characteristics, 
protegees have sane additional duties to perform If nsntoring arrangements 
are to adiieve the goals that are est2a>lished. ihere are several 
re^lbUlties that piotegees need to be aware of on a day-to-day basis. 
Por exaaple^ they can learn f roa the bbiv people %iho i«rk in their sdvMl 
eysteaa, in addition to their assigned mentors, in this way, there is less 
llicelJhood that nentoriiig arxanganents would njoessarily beocme dependency 
reiation^ps. Second, protegees need to oome forward to their nentors to 
seek advice regardLig . specif ic issues and cscnoems. Hentors cannot be 
expected to be •»ndnd readers*' who will know all the ooncems that are faced 
by their less-«<perienoed colleagues. Protegees have a re^jonsibility to 
articulate their ooncems in an open and honest fashion. A third duty of 
protegees is that they need to ranain open to the suggestions that are 
offered ky their nentocB. if people act as if they know all the answers 
before aeking the question, mentors wUl likely lose much of their 
enthusiasm to work with protegees. 

Jtentoring is an interactive and dynamic process that requires both 
parties-mentor and protegee-to invest time and effort to make sure that a 
•1tiitually-eitoicing« relationship can be developed. If it cannot, the ideal 
of mentoring mi^t be reduced sijiply to a mandated part of a require 
program that will not achieve its full potential to assist new 
administrators in the field. 
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Senof its to tategees 



De^ite all of the difficulties that ai^t be part of the design of a 
nentoring program, it is necessary to ronesdser that there are nai^ benefits 
to be achieved by the beginning adnlnistrator as a protegee. These 
benefits, in our view, greaUy outweic^ any disadvantages related to 
program design. 

Anong the benefits often cited those vAto have served as protegees in 
Pientoring programs for administrator professional development are the 
following: 

1. Working with a mentor is a way to build confidence and ocii|)etenoe. 
Protegees enjoy working with people vAio sense that they possess skills 
'iieeded to meet new professional diallenges. ihey are able to receive 
the type of "t^ljigH encouragement, and reinforcement from their 
mentors that enable them to look to their future responsibUities with 
a good deal more conf idense. 

2. ihe mentoring e}^ienoa provides people with the opportunity to blend 
the theory of administration learned through university courses with 
real-life applications out in the field. People can see ideas being 
translated into action on a daily basis in real school settings by real 
school practitioners, 

3. CSDOBunication skills are frequently Ijiproved. Working on a regular 
basis with mentors gives people the abUity to fine-tune their ability 
and to express iirportant ideas to their colleagues. 

4. Protegees r^rt that they are able to learn many liftportant ♦•tricks of 
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tha trade." They are often able to pick up a nuniber of proven 
techniques and etrategiies that mentors tiava used euooess^ly in 
different settings. As a oonsequence« they are able to build 
personalized 'ifoags of tridcs*' to use on the job at different times in 
the future. 

5. Perhaps most liportantly, protegees express a feeling that th^ are 
now **oonnectedi* with at least one other person %Aio understands the 
nature of the viorld in «Aiich they nust work* Ihere is little doUbt 
that one of the ti»st frustrating parts of the school adninistrator's 
life is that he or she must often go about the business of leading 
^le in isolation. A mentoring relationship reduces this type of 
situation greatly. 

Haitor-Itafcegee Hitching 

Matching mentors with protegees is neither an easy nor precise task. 
It would be highly desirable to match every beginning school administrator 
with a mentor vAio possesses a sincere and de^ desire to spend time working 
productively with a novice colleague. Ihs fact is, hcMever* that such 
ccmmitsnent may not always be available« particularly in very small school 
systems where few administrators are available to serve as mentors. 

The ideal matching of mentors and protegees should be based on an 
analysis of professional goals, interpersonal styles, and learning needs of 
both parties. It is nearly iirpossible in the "real world" to engage in such 
perfect matching practices. Most mentoring relationships will likely be 
formed as "marriages of convenience,** and not as ideal, naturally-developing 
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relation^ so often presented In the literature related to mentoring 
practices in organizations. Hower.-er, if individual awareness of the values 
to be found in mentoring, a regard for autual regret and trust, and a sense 
of openness and positive interaction are all present, then the mentor- 
protegee relationship has the potential to be as strong as possible. 

Nb nagio recipes exist to guide the matching of mentors to protegees. 
However, scne of the issues that mi^t be considered when a school district 
begins to develop a local program include the f bllawing: 

1. Croes-gender mentoring (will it be possible for men to work 
effectively with female colleagues? Mmen to work with men?) . 

2. Mentoring across otgani25ational levels (Can a superintendent serve as a 
mentor to a beginning principal?) • 

3. Differences in ages (Can younger, but more experienced, administrators 
serve as effective mentors to older colleagues who are just beginning 
their administrative careers?) • 

4. Mentoring across school systens (is it necessary for the mentor a d 
protegee to be enployed by the same school system? can productive 
mentoring relationships be developed across school district 
boundaries?) . 

Answers to these and other quer^cions related to strategies which may 
be utilized to match mentors with protegees must be addressed at the local 
level, little research has been conducted to guide program developers with 
making these dioices. farther, local owiditions such as tOie personalities 
of mentor administrators and beginners, traditions of cooperation, and other 
««spects of life in particular school systems have a major inpact on Uie way 
in which a program might be developed. 
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zii* mi DOES A HEmGRms mxa»M get seariss? 

Ob this point, vie hava described ecna of the basic features of 
mentoriiig as it relates to the professional develoiment of school 
administrators. We presented an overview of ocno^ of nentorin?* and wa 
indicated scna of the most outstandincr characteristics of mentors, along 
with benefits that are typically esqperienced by those %Aio serva as nentors. 
Wa also tallcBd about 1^ roles and responsibilities of those vAio are being 
nentored, or protragees. Wo concluded our discussion of some basic issues 
by considering the vays in i^ich mentors and protegees miqjht be brcuc^t 
together effectively. 

m this section* we assume that you hava accepted the notion that 
mentoring is something that may be an effective practice, and that you would 
like to develop a local program. In the pages that follow, we shall 
describe some of the ways in which a mentoring program mi^t be started. 

Training fbr HGntors 

The practice of mentoring serves as a very in{)ortant part of planned 
efforts to support beginning school administrators. School districts that 
are about to inplement programs designed to assist beginning school 
administi-ators will likely find it necessary to develop specialized trainix^ 
activities to help those individuals vho have been identified as mentors to 
cany out their responsibilities as effectively as possible. 
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PcMT major conditions need to esdst Jn a school or district if mentor 
training is to be effective. Ajy system undertaking the establishment of a 
mentorincr program will take st^ to establish trust and openness among the 
administratow of the district, will invest sufficient resources to si^port 
a mentoring program, will develop and maintain open and honest camMnication 
patterns, and will show awareness and sensitivity to the unique leamii^ 
needs of adults. 

TraPt hll l rting . jn order for mentoring to be successful, positive 
rapport and trust need to exist amonri the personnel involved in the program. 
If working relationships among adroinistrators are marked ly feelings of 
jealouqr, disrespect, and fear, administrative mentoring programs have 
little chance to succeed. 

nhe best situation for the establishment of an effective mentoring 
program would be aie that is endorsed all staff mantoera working in 
ha«noiy toward a ocmno^ In sudi an 

arrangement, the prevailing view might be that all individuals sincerely 
believe that no one person can be any stronger than the weakest individual 
in the organization. As a result, there is a constant effort to make 
certain that everyone is as successful as possible, unfortunately, such a 
norm does not always exist in school districts or individual schools. 

several strategies might be utilized to prtsnote the developroent of 
greater rapport and more trusting relationships in schools. Idol^estas, 
Kevin, and I^olucci^flhitoartb (1985) suggested the following behaviors that 
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inl^t be carried out as a way to promote nore positive and trusting work 
climate: 

1. Each menter of the organization needs to be consciaus of his or her 
ocnwitroent to treat others with respect, even when disagreement is 
present. 

2. Ml Individuals nust demonstrate a willingness to learn fton others. 

3. A cGmidtanent is needed so that everyone shares information that is 
relevant to the goals of the organizatioii. 

4. individual differences among organizational nenibers are recognized and 
responded to in a positive fashi<5n, 

5. All parties in the organization are Invited to give feedback, and also 
receive feedbadk v«ien provided by others. 

6. Others are openly given credit for their ideas and other contributions 
to the organization. 

7. confrontation skills are utilized oorrecUy and in a positive fashion. 
«ia key to these ideas having a discernible ispact on the .quality of 

life in a ecSiool is the extent to which people axe willing to follow throu^ 
with their dedication to the develoiinent of a rore open cllmte. ihe seven 

steps noted above cannot merely be taped on a wall and forgotten. Soieone 
or sane group must accept tiie re^ibility for making certain that a 
sincere effort is being made to carry out each practice. 

fttfficlf^nt TPfT»wm . If mentoring programs are to achieve their 
fullest potential as serving as the basis of strong professional develepnent 
activities for scJiool acMnistrators, sdiool districts need to have invested 
a reasonable amount of support for program. Ihis support is not confined 
to the e)q?endlture of money but, even more iitportanUy, in tews of an 
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Investment of tl«a and talent people, aearly, this includes those 
individuals lAio are to be directly involved as either iKsntors or protegees, 
in addition, even those not participating cn a continuing basis-people such 
as the district sujperlntendent, other building adiainisttators, school board 
aettoers-aust continue to invest time and caring in the ongoing activities 
of mentors and beginning adndnistrators. Ftor exanple, a di&trlct nay enact 
a policy ^ch enables certain adminlstratow to be relieved of other duties 
so that th^ aii^t have more time to devote to the loentoring process. 

gPm Wronff^ ysp. Another ftjndamental assunption is that school 

districts develop and Mlntain open ooninunication patterns. In this way. 

people will be able to learn about how to perform their roles inuch more 

effectively, system wide patterns of open oomanication prxiiotes similar 

patterns among the mentor and the protegee. 

People can learn to talk to one another. Understanding and enhancing 

the ocanunication process is also largely dependent upon the development of 

a set of Qjecific skills. Ridhard Gorton (1986) has suggested sane useful 

strategies for this lirportant effort: 

1. Mephgqging : Restate the main ideas of others in order to clarify 
those ideas, ("in other words, what you're saying is . . . «>. 

2. r^rp^on ^iTPd sim; check to see if one's perception of what has been 
said is accurate, ("if i understand you correctly, you're saying ..."). 
^' Plating thinqg tp y^r^x f pf>11n rn t Cominunication can break down 
because receivers have a negative reaction to statements; what a person saj-s 
offends, often unintentionally. a person must confront such negative 
feelings openly vAien they occur. ("When you say that, I feel like .. . 
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*• l ^lm <*i«t-tvB tlflparirtlmrn Oha usa of highly subjective terns that 
iBply peieonal value statemnts hurta open ocntunication. It Is neoessaxy 
to describe behaviors vith objective tens, «hen possible, so that people 
ate less likely to say, "ifs not vtsat you're saying that I reject, but 
rather hew you're s^ing it." 

5. £sdts^: People In organizations nist learn to give and aoo^ in 
return oonstruotive and honest eeedbadc to ke«p comtMnication dannels open 
between and among all parties. 

M a t taffPtDa : Sauoatota have conslderaMe extietlenae and expertise 
In dealing with children as learners. Mentors need to appreciate that their 
role calls for them to be sensitive to the ooncems of adults as learners. 

Mults have different learning needs frcB those of dUldren. Kalooln 
Khowles (1970), a major contributor to the field of adult education. 
Identified fbur critical daracteristlcs of adults am their patterns of 
learning: 

1. As a person natures, his or her self-oono^ moves from one of 
dqiendeney to one of self^direction. 

2. lha nature person tends to aocunulate a growing reservoir of 
ei^ienee that provides a resource fOr learning. 

3. Ihe adult's readiness to learn beocsss Increasingly oriented toward the 
develepnental tasks of his or Iier assigned social roles. 
Ohe adult's ttoe perspective changes fr«, postponed aiplication of 
towledge to lanedlate aprdlcatlcn. and aooordlngly his or her 
orientation toward leamljg shifts tim subject-oenteredness to 
probleiR-centeredness • 
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Precaictably, Khcwles's work encsuraged others to research and write in 
the field of adult education, and eooe researchers* work is useful in 
developing effective nentoring prograns. f4bod and Hhmpsan (1980), for 
exanple, reviewed scma salient aspects of adult learning: 

1. Adults wUl learn the goals and d^ectives of a learning activity which 
are considered ly the learner to be realistic, related, and iitportant 
to a Gpecifio issue at hand. 

2. Adults will learn, retain, and use what they perceive as relevant to 
their imnediate personal and professional needs. 

3. Adults need to sea the results of their efforts and have frequent and 
accurate feedback about progress that is being made toward their goals. 

4. Adult learning is highly ego involved. When a person is unsuccessful 
at a given learning task, it is likely that he or she will take it as 
an indication of personal inocnpetency and failure. 

5. Adults always cone to any learning experience with a wide rai^e of 
previous experiences, knowledge, skills, and ocnpetencies. 

6. Adults want to be the origins of thair own learning, and they wish to 
be directly involved in the selection of learning objectives, content, 
and activities. 

7. Adults will tend to resist any learning experience that they believe is 
either an open or litplied attack on their personal or ptx>fessional 
OGRpetenoe. 

8. Adults reject prescriptions by others for their learning. 

9. Adult motivation cones from the learner and not f ran any external 
source. While this may generally be said of motivation of all 
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individuals, It is true that, as a person natures, efforts to motivate 

froa outside the individual will decrease in pixsbable effectiveness. 

Talcen together, these characteristics of adult learning Should provide 
administrative mentors with sons inportant insists. First, the fact that 
adults want (and learn best trm) experiences that address innediate 
problems suggests that mentors Should direct activities toward ansfc:,2ring the 
perennial question, '"What should I do on Kbnday morning?" Mentors must be 
careful in this regard, however, toy tendency to try to provide protegees 
with too nuch advice can prove to be counter-productive. 

Khowledge about adult learning also provides liiportant clues to mentors 
about adult self^no^ needs. As people beccsne more mature, they become 
iJicreasingly self^nscious in situations they believe th^ might 

experience failure in front of others. Effective mentors practice 
confidentiality in their encounters with their protegees. And tliey avoid 
public ccnparisons of their protegees with others. 

Finally, mentors should recognize the potential ridiness of learning 
experiences their protegees have accumulated, ihus, these experiences could 
serve as hillding blocks for positive relationships between mentors and 
protegees. 
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Skills far Effective Ifentoring 

Uhen thd assunptions above have been eatlsfledl, it is possible to 
begli) to develop a fonnal mentoring ptogram In a echool ^ystesa. At least 
three ^)ecific Skill areas have been identified as diearly related to the 
types of activities carried out by mentcrs^ and as a result, training needs 
to be directed toward each of these* They include piiiujlemrsolving skillSi 
conferencing sSdlls, and observation fikills. 

JBisttorggXvijyr gHil^g 

Ihe essence of effective administration involves the resolution of 
pR3bl€ras faced by people in organizations. hs a result, mentoring 
relationsh^ for beginning school administratcrs most prope^ly be directed 
toward the discovery of ways to refine problcso-solving skills* 

One model that might be oonsultrd as the basis for developing practical 
skills associated with administrative problem solving is suggested fay CSordon 
(1987). It consists of the following seven steps vMch might be shared 
with a novice administrator faced with considering an issue associated with 
his or her job: 

1. See^ infotmation about the peroeived prcblaa ! (If existence of a 
particular problem is verified, this information can be useful for the 
next steps in the process) . 

2. Define the problem ; (Identify the desired situation and ocsnpare it to 
the actual one. Moving from the actual to the desired situation is the 
goal of problem solving) . 
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3. Prgoose alternative strategies ; {'So Bolva the problem. Generate as 
many potential strategies as possible; hold evaluations until later in 
the process) . 

4. Select strategies fcnr iinaenipr fr^j«rn' (After weighing the advantages 
and diswlvanbages of each proposed strategy, choose the ones tnost 
likely to suooeed) • 

5« Deaicm an action plat^ ! (llranslate strategies into Epecific actions, 
agree on vftio is responsible fcr \ghich actions, identify and secure 
rescuroeSf set a tine line, and plan to assess actions taken) • 

6. Hwplanent the action plan . 

7. Afrfrmf t* ^ action plan i (Did the action plan produce the desired 
situation identified in the first step of this process? Oentinue, 
XDodify, or abandon the action plan depending on the outoone of the 
assessment). 

The loentor might wish to reviev these seven basic steps prior to the 
first tins in vftiich a beginning administrator sd^t encounter a prcblen that 
might call for this type of linear problen-solving model to be used. 
Another effective technique would involve the examination and review of 
these st^ as a novice administrator is asked to *'work through" a 
particular problem issue that was encountered on the job. 
Oonferenpi na Skills 

Rich of the interaction between mentors and beginning administrators 
will take place during one-to-one conferencing situations. Seme information 
in the general literature relate to supervision, and in particular clinical 
and dsvelcpmental supervision may be helpfUl to mentors who are seeking 
information for appropriate ways of workix^ with beginning administrators. 
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The majority of tho work dealii^ with tha use of oonfevencing practices 
between educators, deals vith strategies utilized fay adndhistrativa 
personnel vho are worldng with dassroon teachers. Ohereforei 
adboinistrative msntors will need to adapt and modify information presented 
in the literature related to teacher oonferenoes to address tha needSi 
conoemsi and sensitivities found in administrative mentor-protegee 
conferenaes. 

Ohe nature of school administration and professional development for 
education administrators makes it quite inappropriate to atten(>t any 
direct transfer of teacher supervision or teacher mentoring practices to 
working with administrators. For one thing* conferences involving 
administrative mentors and their protegees will typically be apart f rem any 
immediate observation of performanoe, as is true of conferences utilized for 
classroom teachers, nuther, it is absolutely essential in programs of 
administrative mentoring that the notion of peer relationships between 
mentors and protegees remain Litact* Gonferencing between administrators 
and teachers will always contain a strong element of subordinate- 
superordinate matching, regardless of vAiether the conferencing takes place 
as part of formative or summative evaluation* Conferences between 
administratorB in a mentoring relationship must never be viewed in the same 
light. 

T 3 sources of information on conferencing include collegial decision 
making and Peer-Assisted leadership (PAL). Conferencing built on the 
notion of collegial decision making is based on the assunption that all 
partners in the process are oonsidereu equals, and that tliere is a degree of 
openness, trust, and honesty v^hich prevails in the paitnership. Generally, 
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oollegial decision making may be seen as a way of making Incremental changes 
in the epialiiy of things done on a cmtlnuliig basis. Tha objectives of this 
approach are as follows (Hittp 1978) : 

1. To fihare experienoes and ideas and to get support frm one or more 
colleagues vAio may be enlisted to vork toward the adiievement o£ 

2. rro pronote active and open ccomwnication skiUs. 

3. TO share problems, generate alternative solutions, evaluate 
alternatives, and select the most apprxsprlate and feasible 
alternatives. 

4. To provide assistance and encouragement to all parties in the oollegial 
process. 

5. To assist both mentors and protegees regardljig particular 
administrative problems. 

6. To provide a climate vAiich promotes mutual support and stimulation of 
the professional growth of both the mentor and the protegee, 
oollegial decision making is ly no means an easy process to litplement 

in a school setting, it makes the assunption that all participants ar^ able 
to engage in continuing, open dialogue to achieve solutions that are shared. 
As a result, this approach to conferencing pr«:lucJes behavior by mentors 
which suggests tnat they will tell the protegee What to do. Ito one partner 
is to act in a superior way to the other; the mentor does not talk to the 
protegee to "fi,,., their pmblens. The eirtiiasls on a itentor-protegee 
relationship is placed on parity, mutuality, and honest discourse. 

The Iteer-Assisted leadership (pal) model for administrator Liservlce 
that was developed by the Far Wtest Regional Educational laboratory in San 
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toncisoo (Bamett, 1986) provides n strategy that ml^t also be consulted 
In developing conferencing ^iis administrative nentors. PAL, In fact, 
is a ccnprehensive model that suggests that administrators wUl be provided 
with effective professional develo|sient b/ engaging In a systematic process 
of peer observation and conferencing. Oha primary purposes of pal involve 
reducing the isolation so maity principals e>!p»rience ly allowing them to 
gain greater insights into their own leader^p behavior. Ohese general 
purposes are supported through the specific goals of the* program, which 
include helping principals to do the foUogrtng: 

1. learn and apply new ways tu think dbout instructional leadership. 

2. Analyze their own and another principal's behavior. 

3. Integrate the Instructional leadership framework into their own 
settings. 

4. learn hew other principals lead their schools. 

5. Ibrm a collegial si^jport system in whldi new ideas and insights are 
shared and change is nurtured and si«)orted. 

<^tionally, PAL works pairing principals (perhaps as mentor and 
protegee) to form a supportive team who agree to ep&)d time in shadowing the 
other partner, and then engaging in faoe-to-faca interviews and conferences. 
^ primary enphasis in these sessions is to enable both partners to 
reflect on the nature of the activities recently observed in the shadowing 
phase, ihe following questions serve as the basis for the peer conference 
sessions: 

1. What did you see when you watched the other principal? 

2. What did you infer from his or her behavior? 
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3. What insists did you gain into your own behavior after obeerviw 
the activities of another colleague? 

4. ma would you diange your own bcihavior as a principal after What 
you have observed? 

5. in what vays to you believe that you are a more effective 
Instructional leader after vihat you have observed in tiw behavior 
of a colleague? 

Cteervation skilly for those who would like to see what adndnistrators 
do are considerably different fkon those used for teadier observations. 
After all, it is not possible to sdiedule a "drop in" cJbservation to see 
eoneone aAoinister in the same way that an observer can slip into the back 
of a teacher's class for just a few ninutes. 

A reocmnencted practice for those who wish to sea what other 
administrators are doing is to engage In on-the^ci, shadowing, in this 
approach to observation, one administrator agrees to follow a colleague 
around during a typical work day. During that period of Shadowing, the 
observer says nothing and avoids any direct involvement in the activities of 
his or her partner. ihe eiphasis is on oonplete non-participant 
observation. Ohc amount of the time for the shadowing may vary aoaording to 
time constraints of the partner adminirtrators. However, it should be of 
sufficient duration that the observer can gain insists into what a typical 
period Of time is like in the life of the other administrator, ihe most 
iitportant feature of the shadowing experience comes after the period of 
observation has oawluded and the two parties engage in the type of open, 
reflective conferencing described earlier. 
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Oha v4iole issue of observation of adalnistratxas is problewatic in the 
wsntor Betting. it is liJcely that nenbora and protegees will be in 
different buildings or, at times, other school districts. As a result, 
cjpportunitlss for observation nay be limited. Strategies need to be built 
so that the protegee will be able to get a valid question to the Inevitable 
question, •*Hgw am 1 doing?" 



h Ruvledgs Sase for HenboKS 

Earlier, ve presented information oonoeming the required skills and 
assunptions associated with administrative mentors. m this section, 
another inportant issue is reviewed, namely the identification of a 
critical knowledge base that needs to be addressed by those vAio wUl assist 
in the forging of future administrative practice. In summary, mentors need 
to be aware of the characteristics of effective schools, recent research 
related to affective instructional leadec^p ly principals, and the 
critical needs of beginning school administrators. 
Effeetiva Scheola itepqairi> 

During the I970«s and I980's maiy researtSiers attempted to answer a 
very sinple but iirt)ortant question: What is an effective school? A review 
Of recent research yields the following seven factors vhicSi represent 
essential ingredients in effective elementary and secondary schools: 

A g^nge pf MiPT^Inn . Effective schools make a conscious decision to 
beccne effective and that is their mission. A colleglal decision and 
ccnroltanant is made to assure minimum mastery of basic school skills for 
all pupils. Pupil acquisition of basic school skills takes preoedenoe 
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over all other sdwol activities and, lAien neoessatyi school enexq/ and 
resources are diverted trm other activities to achievia that end. 
2, stmo Bai ]«^fTn yi?ff^fftFtf%- Effective schools have principals vAio are, 
in fact, the instructional leaders of the staff. Ihey are creative, 
bold, supportive and dedicated to the mission of the school. They are 
active and involved with all parts of their educational oonirunity. 
3. Hich Expectations for all Studenta and staff . Effective schools estpect 
teachers to teadi end pjpils to leatn. Standards are high but 
realistic. No student is allowed to attain less than ndniirum nastery 
of the basic skills of the assigned level. The teachers believe they 
have the ability to provide the re(|iiired instructional program and that 
all studefits can master the basic ddlls they teach. 

4. Fceouent Monitorinty 9ff RHvi^ Promesa . Effective schools have 
teachers and principals vho are constantly aware of pupil progress in 
relationship to the instructional objectives. Fteguent monitoring of 
pi^il progress may be as traditional as dassrocm testing on the day's 
lesson or as advanced as criterion-referenced ^tem wid3 standardized 
testing measures. 

5. A RasitlvQ TffP^ln C^It**:?- Effective schools have an atmo^here that 
is orderly without being rigid, quiet without being oppressive, and 
generally conduciva to the instructional mission. The climate is warn 
and responsive, enphasizes cognitive develoixnent, is innovating, and 
provides a student sispgovt system. 

6. Sufficient ft3PortunitY ffgr yff^rnffTT Effective schools enphasize more 
time on task. The more time spent in instruction, the greater the 
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learning that takes place. Implications esdst for iaproved use of tine, 
individualized Instruction, and curriculum ocjntent. 

^* ftWnVftlBimi^ 7rm*\V S3&» Effective schools have broad support. 

Parents Influence their diildren in a nuatoer of v;ays! throu^ their 

ej^Jectations for the children, throng their owi involvement, and 

thvGU^ direct instruction. 
P^sQ^ en mstruchlonal teato;B^|p 

Ohe current literature stresses the fact that it is the principal vftio 
Is the »»k^» Ingredient to developing and naintainlng effective schools. 
Researchers have discovered that the 1:^ to this effectiveness is derived 
frow the principal's dbUity to serve as an Instructional leader. Much has 
been written about the characteristics of principals vAio serve as 
instructional leaders. 

Despite the amount of discussion about the oonoqpt of instructional 
leadership, little has been done to define that conoept eperationally. Few 
studies have been undertaK-n to detennine the specific behaviors of 
administrators vAio serve as instructional leaders. Early efforts tended to 
define leadership behavior in very narrow terms. As a result, most early 
descriptions focused only on the ways in Which school principals became 
directly Involved with Instructional activities, and the perception grew 
that only those principals who ^t nearly all of their time either 
teaching classes or dbeervlng teachers were legitimately serving as 
Instructional leaders. Ihis narrow view has more recently been rejected for 
at least two reasons. First, we now recognize that individuals beside the 
principal wi^^it indeed engage in instructional leadership bdiaviors. 
Second, we have increasingly realized that instructional leadership can 
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tate fonos that go wall beyond direct Infcervcaitlon In classitm activities. 
«ie definition of instructional leader^ prwided ty Uu (1984) is a 
helpftal one to consider when thiriking About & mora e3{pansiva view: 

Instructional leadendhip consists of direct or indirect behaviors 
that significantly affect teadier instruction and, as a result, 
student learning. 

Another veoent effort that serves as a way to increase our 
understanding of the exact nature of instructional leadership oones froa 
work ha the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developnent (ASCD) 
whidi looked at the work of numerous principals identified as Instructional 
leaders. Five behavioral patterns were identified in those individuals ^ho 
viere viewed as effective: 

1. «iey provide a sense of mission to their schools: Obey demonstrate the 
abilily to articulate what a school is supposed to do, particularly in 
terms of what it fihould do to benefit cShildren. Effective 
instructional leaders leave little doUbt that the purpose of the 
sdiool is to find ways in which children may learn successfully. Biis 
vision guides all other actions. 

2. Ihey engage in participative management: ihey encourage a better 
organizational diinate in the school by allowing teachers and staff to 
participate meaningfully in real decision making, and not merely in an 
effort to "play at" getting people to be involved when decisions are 
alreacJy made, ihe staff senses greater ownership in the priorities and 
programs that are available to help children. 

3. Ihsy provide support for instruction: Instructional leaders are so 
ooinmitted to maintaining quality instruction as their primary 
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cwganizational focus that Mti&i decisions must be nada oonoemln? 
priorities, Instruction always ccnes first. These individuals make it 
<Slear to all around them that enetg/ will be expended to assure that 
resources are available to enable the Instructional program of the school 
proceed unabated. 

4. instructional leaders monitor instniction: Obey Jmow what is going on 
iJi the classrooms of their schools. Ihls monitoring may take several 
forms, froQ direct in-class intensive observation to merely walking 
around the building and talking with students. Hie critical issue, 
regardless of the particular procedures followed, is that instructional 
leaders are aware of the quality of instruction being carried out in 
their sdioQls. 

5. ihey are resourceful: Instructional leaders rarely allow circumstances 
In their organizations to get in the way of their vision for quality 
educational programs. As a result, they tend not to allow the lade of 
resources, or apparenUy prohibitive schocA or district policies, or 
any other factors fron interfering with their goals for their schools. 
Instructional leaders carry cut these five behavior patterns very 

dlfferenUy. Thus, people with different personalities and phiteophies, 
values, and attitudes can be equally effective as instructional leaders. In 
addition, entirely different schools can serve as settings for instructional 
leadership in the way it has been described through the ASCD work. 

In addition to the general concerns related to effective schools and 
Instructional leaders, mentors need to be aware of the research base 
regarding the critical needs of beginning administrators, ihe one thin? 
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that stands out In the literature: Beginning adodnistraton need to 
develop a strong professional self-identity. Research clearly Ghowa that 
beginneiB need to demonstrate self-esteen, self-csonfidenoe, and an 
apprecifition of the wide range of responsibiliUes of the role, to short, 
the »08l: critical need for a beginning administrator is to answer the 
following two questions: Who am I? Who an 1 now that 1 am a leader? Ohe 
mentor, then, has a particularly Inportant role to play in helping his or 
her protegee develop personalized responses to these inportant questions. 
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IV. A tlDCEL FOR TSKDnXC MOnCBS 



Otocwcjhout this Manual, hava indicated a watoer of iitportant 
diaracberistica of mentoring as it nay be applied in progxass designed to 
fiWirt the professional induction of school adninistcatoxs. ife lodked at 
the nature of mentoring in education as veil as other professional 
organizations. We also considered sane of the features of effective mentors 
as well as the regxsnslbilities of protegees as partners in mentoring 
relation^ps. Finally, we reviewed some of the things that might serve as 
the content in a program that may be designed as a way to train 
administrative mentors. 

in this final section of the Manual, we propose a model, in ouUlne 
form, for an Intensive trainliig program that mi^t be sponsored lay a local 
ficshool district, the state d^>artment of education, a university, or another 
agency i4iid) might have an interest in sudi an effort, we make the 
assunption that this training e}^lenoe would last for one week, and that 
it would prob^ly be offered during the eumner imoediately before a mentor 
program might be initiated. 

In enter to develop, fonmilate, and inplement a program such as this 
into any school district, there are certain procedures that must be 
followed to ensure general success of the program and acceptance by district 
personnel, ihis process is cyclical in nature and each step provides 
incaremental develcfment and aoo^tanoe of the program, ihere are ten 
generic st^ that are useful In the inplementatlon of a mentoring program. 
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Ihese Mould Includs: 

1. Oannitnent by the district oentitil administration and sdiool board. 

2. Establishment of board policy. 

3. Dsvelcment o£ a planning team that will coordinate the efforts of the 
program at the local district level. 

4. Assessment of needs that should be addressed through the program. 

5. Planning a budget. 

6. Allocation of human and material resources needed for the program. 

7. Designing the structure. 

8. Developnent of apprqpriate goals and objectives for the program. 
?. Inplementation of the program. 

10. Evaluation of the program. 

As these st^ are being addressed, the planning team, or task force, 
that has been brou^t together to lead the training of administrative 
mentors Should also be davelc^lng a selection process that incorporates v4iat 
we have Indicated are the desirable diaracteristics of Individuals «ho would 
serve as mentors. 

Oxse the initial planning process has taken place, and after the 
selection of mentors has been carried out, the actual training may be 
inplemented. Ohe wi«J:-iong intensive learning session should be based on 
what has already been Identified through existing literature as Inportant 
learning for mentors, ihe training model that we suggest contains six 
domains that we believe reflect the realities of administrative life as well 
as preparing individuals to become effective mentors for begiiming 
administrators. ohese dcanalns are (1) appreciation of a validated 
Wedge base, (2) Instructional skUls, (3) mentoring skills, (4) hvman 
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relations Skills, (5) district needs, and (6) personal formative, ihls 
Jnodel Is designed to provide a foundation in tha development and refinement 
of an independer»t, effective, suooessfUl, instructional leader. 

Each dcsnain in our tralnincr nodel is eq^al, interdependent, and is 
cyclical in nature, 
toreciation of UaHdai-^ yw^ ledaa 

Often, an individual will make a decisdon based on tha preference and 
denands of tha »»c£0(wd" or on personal biases. It would be a helpful 
strategy to develop an orientation for protegees to seek validated 
information before making decisions, ohis would occur if Individuals were 
actively involved in contributing to the developoent of research in the 
profession, or actively using recent vesearsh as a way to inform practice. 
Principals should be aware of their school environment, the needs of 
iJidividuals within their schools, and the naaxre of trends and practices 
that would be appropriate and best serve the needs of those individuals. 

As we have noted, the key ingredient In.effective schools is the 
principal, if this person has tha ability to serve as an Ijistnictional 
leader, then the school will become even more effective as student learning 
is enhanced. We believe that at least part of the time involved in a 
program designed to train administrative mentors must involve a review of 
the ^ific skills associated with Instructional leadership, as we noted 
earlier in this Manual. 

lha training zrust devote time to reinforcing the view that the mentor 
and protegee are both participants of the mentoring "team." In order for 
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the relationship to be a positive one, the mentor needs to be available to 
offer assistance, support, and guidance to the beginning principal. Biis 
availability cxjuld be to cbsezve the protegee "in action" and then share 
ecroa insists derived fron this process. Training oust focus on the 
develcpaent and promotion of peer-to-peer relationships. 

in general, the mentor needs training to help h^ or her realize that 
this is a major ccnmitment of time, effort, and energy, it should be a 
valued experience that is mutually shared both the mentor and protegee. 
Realizing that there are "peate and valleys- buUt into any intense wrJdng 
relationship is Important, and part of the mentor training must be directed 
tcward this understanding. 



Mentoring is based on a mutually-erihancing relationship. it is 
Inportant for the mentor to be knowledgeable <^ the psydhological and 
humanistic aspects of a relationship in order create successful 
connunicaUon skills and listening ddUs, ftT.i to cultivate other abilities 
sucJi as being honest, trustful, sincere, genuine, and sensitive. 

in addition, part of the training experience Should be devoted to 
Increasing mentors' awareness of adult learning styles, as we described 
earlier In this Manual. 
School n1«hr<ir*- 

Ohis domain Involves the review of issues and concerns that are unique 
to the individual sdiool districts in ^ich the mentor-protegee prcgrains are 
to be iirplemented. Time must be provided as part of the week-long training 
exercise to address the issue of "Who, When, l^t, and How«» things get done 
In particular districts. Motors need to receive general orientations to 
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the goals of their districts, ixiportant policies, and ptooeduKs that are 
particularly i»{)ortant in eadi district, in this w^, protegees will learn 
about ccnnittees, personnel, and the general stmcture of the organization 
in %fliich they will work. 

Hho final donain in ighicii part of the training of mentors should be 
Inverted is related to the ability of helping mentozs work with their 
Protegees in the area of personal formation. A major reqxsnsibility of a 
mentor must be to help, his or her protegee understand his or her personal 
abilities while assuming a new professional role. 

Gaining may be provided in a nuniber of inportant oonc3^ts. Perhaps 
the most Inportant of these involves the development of reflective 
processes. Inoorporatiiig ruflective actions into ««»s behavioral 
i:«pertoire is inportant. 
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V« SOKE OONCEDIIDC I 



Ultimately, v» believe that becxiaing an effective mentor is the product 
of sevreral things. For one thing, effective mentors possess many of the 
basic diardcteristics that m outlined earlier. Effective mentors also 
cone to their re^lbilities with a deep sense of wanting to serve others 
and provide expertise to their new csolleagues. W& also believe that there 
are certain tralnijig. activities that may be pnsvided as pteservioe 
pr^tion for those who may be called upon to serve in mentoring prograins , 
and that these activities will erthanoe natural ddlls and attitudes that may 
be present on the part of practicing adndnistrators. 

lha specific format to be followed in the training of mentors may vary 
considerably from session to session, but we believe that aiy effort at 
training should Include scxne attention to the following broad issues. 

1. Review of basic assunptions, cono^, and definitions associated with 
mentoring as a way to assist beginning administrators. 

2. Dlsojssion of basic beliefs, values, and assunptlons concerning 
desirable administrative practice. What is "leadership", for exaitple? 

3. Develcpnent of awareness of personal strengths and limitations that may 
be called upon in the performance of the mentoring role. 

4. Review of feedback techniques and other forms of Interpersonal 
oonrounicatlon skills. 

5. Understanding of interpersonal styles so that matches with protegees 
may be productive. 
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«udh of this ai^di to the training of tnentors is based on the 
assunption that, because mentoring involves the ne(^ to form intense 
interpersonal telationShipq between mentors and protegees, the most caritical 
part of training is that mentors must be made aware of the litelihood that 
significant dif ferenoes be found in the personal learning and b^vioral 
styles of the people with whom they wast work. OonseqiienUy, a heavy 
enphasis should be placed on training activities directed toward the need to 
understand ways of overooming interpersonal differences that ay exist 
between mentors and protegees. 

Before any of the recQromendations for mentoring are to be inplemented, 
we make a few additional oonmento regarding the essential task of pr^ljig 
a school systan for mentoring. We believe that the school system must be 
examined to determine whether it is reacJy to aoo^ the inplementation of a 
truly effective mentoring program, m order to determine reatf^ness, we 
suggest that answeee ehculd be sou^t to eadi of these basio questions: 

Even when mentoring programs have been manlated by stato departments of 
education, there is little likelihood that they will be successful in the 
long run if there is not a true oojrroltraent by top school district officials 
to the conc^. Superintendents, central office administrators, and the 
school board nust "buy into" the basic assunptions of value that underlie 
any mentoring system, without sudi true ocanitment, mentoring may be 
lirplemented in a very shallow way. Nothing is more likely to cause the 
downfall of any activity than the attitude, 'tweil, if the stato says we 
have to do this, then we'll do it.'» 
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Key decision makers in the system sust taka st^ to signal the 
oownuniiy, the edhool district staff, and others fJiat thqy believe that 
wentorijig is not a perljiherdl activity, and that thqy aoo^ the assunption 
that schools will be iirproved with xnora effective leadership, and that 
mentoring is a way to i]t{>rove the quality of leadership. Public statements 
of support should be made, and those in top level administrative positions 
for the district mictfit give even more visible si^port to the cono^t by 
serving as mentors trm time to time. 

PPgg TPfintorincT program fit ^i^ivc and dmn.^ .y.i^n^ 

!nie best way to ensure that a mentoring pxograa will continue to ieive 
a purposeful role for a school district to blend it with other ongoing 
professional develc^t practices and activities, in this way, it is less 
probable that "being a »entor« will be perceived as an add-on duty for 
administratora who are alreat^ bu^ with keying the schools in business. 
If a school district has a thoughtful apptoach to administrator professional 
developnent already in place, mentoring can be viewed as an enhancement of 
this, rather than "just another thing vhat thqy tell us we're supposed to do 
around here." 

^* Are people willim t-r> a ccept q ^ nf,;>ir^|V| p>^pmj? 

Ihere is probably no quicker way to kill any good idea with a gixxjp of 
professionals than to try to force something on them if they are not really 
interested in it. Even with a concept like mentoring whidi most people 
accept as a good idea that may be used to help colleagues, ther^ is going to 
be litUe dianoe for suooessfia iirplementatlcn if people do not q)enly 
accept it as scroething with which they want to be involved. 
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4. Iq there p.nondh feime t-» Ar^ tha ^A hh^^^? 

toper mentoring takes tijne for both the mentor and the person being 
mentored. As a result, school districts nust recognize that administmtors 
involved In mentoring relationships will need to ba released ttm other 
re^Jonsibllitles ftwo time to time so that they can meet and Interact 
without feeling that time is being "stolen'* froa their personal lives, la 
it always inportant, for exaaple, that every principal be at every district 
..meeting, or can some tines be made available for mentors and protegees to 
work together? 

S« DP we know what wa«rft t-^ lkinei abr>^^ 7 

It is critical that everyone share the sane set of understandings about 
mentoring and the re^ibilities of mentors and protegees before a sdiool 
system takes on sudh a program. Because of the fact that the conc^ of 
mentoring has became so popular In recent years, there is a problem in that 
many different individuals may assume varied understandings ^ghat 
mentoring is and how it diould be carried out. Earlier in this Manual, we 
discussed some of the basic views that are popular regardint^- mentoring in 
schools and other organizations. It is by no means to be viewed as an 
exhaustive review of the topic. It itay be a helpful point of departure to 
assist you in leading a staff discussion that will result In developing 
seme ocmmon, shared understandings, assuitptions, and definitions that can 
guide the development of a program in your school district. 

^' Hot/ WiU W^ q^t the mpnfnrq and nmf.»ry ^ together? 

Wie issue of placing mentors and their protegees together is a crucial 
one that wlU likely guai-antee the ultimate success or failure of a program. 
Wfe realize that, as a response to the expectation that districts would 
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develop in-houso mentoring programs for all nev administratorsi it is qpiite 
probable that many mentar-protegee relationships will ba *'autaRatic,** 
particularly in Eanaller districts vdiere there nay be tut only one or two 
admlnistrdtors other than the beginner. In such cases, discussion of 
finding ^'perfect" matches are not esfiactly relevant. Kesrertheless, via 
include a discussion of matching issues hero because there nay ba settings, 
particularly a county-wide bases, i<Aiexa alternative plaoesnents of mentors 
and protegees may be possible. Also, even in smaller districts %Aiere 
mantors have no choice over the selection of protegees, we suggest that 
there be sore consideration of these same eonoems. 

Ihe first stqp in the matching process of mentors and potential 
protegees would necessarily involve some careful analysis of basic styles or 
other characteristics of both mentors and protegees. We have found that 
many different activities may serve as the basis for this analysis. \to have 
used the liyers-Briggs type Inventory (MBIT), various leadership behavioral 
matrices, and learning style questionnaires, to gain insic(hts into the 
styles, behavioral t^pes, and other features of mentors and protegees. To 
date, wa have no reason to believe that any of these indicators is 
n ecessarily better or worse than others* We recomnend that you make use of 
seme sort of device that provides a profile of those involved in the mentor 
relationship. Ohe purpose is not to diagnose individuals and say that one 
person is ■'better** or "more acceptable** as a protegee, or to preclude the 
matching of individuals with differing styles or types. Kather, we believe 
that it is crucial for partners to )aKM what differences, if any, are likely 
to exist in advance. Differences are dysfunctional only in mentoring 
relationships if they are not recognized and addressed. A human relations 
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type of mentor can exist and work effectively with a protegee v4io is 
autocratic if this is untaerstood as a diff#»renoe froa the start. 

Another key feature of developing profitable loentor-ptotegee 
relationships involves the review of individual administrative philoscfihies 
or platforms. Sergiovanni and Starxatt (1988) described platforms as public 
statement of basic values and attitudes regarding fundamental issues re^^ 
to school leader^p. It twuld be hic^ily desirible as part of the matcShing 
process to ask that protegees and potential mentors spend seme time in 
sharing highlicjhts of their basic platforms so that both sides would gain 
Bcm insights into the most critical concerns of their possible partners. 

Protegees need to be interviewed conoeming sons of their basic 
orientations toward mentoring in general. Some of the questions that might 
guide such interviews mig^t include; 

— Hew mudi do ycu currently know about mentoring? 

— How ccnroitted are you to mentoring? 

How reo^tive will you be to a relationship where you wiu defer 
to a mentor's greater knowledge and experience? 

— tow much do you expect to be able to benefit from a mentoring 
relationship, in terms of long-term career development goals? 

Clearly, these are not the only questions that mi^t be asked of a 
b^inning aAninlstrator ^Aio will participate in a .entering program. 
However, these will provide you with some idea of whether or not an 
individual will likely reject mentoring frm another colleague, if there is 
a basic mindset against mentoring, you may have to work toward a change of 
ftmdamental attitude before prxjceeding. 
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